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Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Toronto, Minneapolis, Portland and 
Los Angeles. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & C0., Proprietors. 


PRESIDENT. 
EVERETT O. FISK, . . 4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass, 
MANAGERS, 


mW. B. HERRICK, .... 4 Ashburton Boston, Mass. 
L. H. ANDREWS, 4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. 
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SOPHIA D. THURMOND, _.. 803 12th St., Washington, D. C. 
mo. MeTAGGART, .... 82 Church St., Toronto, Can. 
J. D. ENGLE, Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 
I. C. HICKS, Room 3, 131 Third St., Portland, Ore. 
Cc. C. BOYNTON, 1204 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, 
free. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more than 


$3,.200,000.00. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 
CATALOGUE SENT UPON APPLICATION, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


From New York [lusic Trade Review, under date of Dec. 17, 1892: 


We have examined the Pianos manufactured by J. N. MERRILL, Joston, 
and unhesitatingly pronounce them instruments of high merit. 


From the Boston Traveller, May 9, 1893: 


The closing days of the 19th century are marked by almost superhuman 
progress in all lines. This truth applies to musical instruments, and particu- 
larly to pianofortes, Among the pianos of the present day commanding marked 
attention by the best critics the “ MERRILL” pianos stand in the front rank. 


Public Opinion Current Topic 
Association. 


** Study Current Events in the Light of History.’ 

THE OBJECT of the Pustic Opinion Current 
Topic AssociATION is to promote the systematic 
study of the great questions of the day, and by in- 
creasing the interest in current happenings, to incul- 
cate a broader view of the privileges and duties of 
citizenship. 

THE PLAN embodies the formation of clubs, with 
general details similar to those suggested in the book 
mentioned below, whose basis of work shall be the 
systematic reading of Pusitic Opinion and other 
periodical publications and the further inquiry stimu- 
lated by such reading. Debates and special papers 
are optional. 

THE DETAILS are fully outlined in an elaborate 
thirty-two page book which will be sent to any address 
for six cents in stamps. 

In his Introductory Preface, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 


U. S. Commissioner of Education, says: 

“I am a constant reader of Pustic Opinion, and find it eminently adapted 
to the place of a text-book for classes in current topics in schools and colleges. 
I have frequent occasion to admire the skill with which the editors collect and 
present phases of thought and opinion. Pustic Opinion re-edits the editorials 
of the press of the world in such a way as to furnish the reading public with 
exactly what I have described as the ideal object of the newspaper. In view of 
all these facts I heartily commend the Pusiic Opinion Current Topic 
AssocIATION to thoughtful people everywhere.” 

Cardinal Gibbons says: 

“ T cordially approve of your project. Nihil humanum a me alienum puto 
was the noble expression of a great Roman. Rome's greatness was largely 
due to the interest of her statesmen in public affairs. Our country will also 

in in power and progress in proportion as ber most cultivated citizens will 

iscuss and lead public opinion.” 


Write to General Secretary, P. O. C. T. A., 
Box 348, Washington, D. C. 
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Is booking for 
the toursto . 


THE GRINDELWALD CHAUTAUQUA. 


A great Educational Conference and popular European tour 
combined, managed by Dr. Henry S. Lunn, Editor the Review of 
the Churches, London. Low Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon Frem- 
antle, Pare Hyacinthe, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Dr. Conan Doyle 
and other leading clergymen and litterateurs will make a most charm- 
ing assembly of lecturers. 

Popular extensions and excursions from this trip have been 
arranged under the most attractive conditions to Berne, Lake Brienz, 
the Brunig Pass, Lucerne, Meiringen, the Stanserhorn, Goeschenen, the 
Rhone Glacier, St. Gothard, the Italian Lakes, Brussels, Milan, 
Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Bologna, and many other points of the 
greatest interest, 

Expenses reduced to a minimum by the most careful co-operation. 
Totally unlike the ordinary “ personally conducted” tours, these 
allow the maximum of personal liberty and privacy. Magnificent 
trans-atlantic steamers and excellent accommodations all along 
the route. 

Address, 


Pilgrimage Bureau, “ Review of Reviews,” 
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The NEW HAMMOND 


(SHUTTLE AND ANVIL MODEL) 
{s a good manifolder, and the touch —softly staccato exquisite. 


SENT ON TRIAL AND TO RENT. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company, 


300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


NeW EYE CATARACTS, SCARS or FILMS AB- 
SORBED. Our home treatment CURES 


Diseased Eyes or Lids when all others fail. Hundreds convinced. 
Pamphlet free. No Risk. Address ‘THE EYE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


The Singer SEWING Machine. 


Light Running, Noiseless, Durable, Simple. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY received Fifty- 
four First Awards at the World’s Columbian Exposition, more 
than double the number received by all the other Sewing 
Machine Companies. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


166 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. By 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 75 cts. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0”S SUMMER BOOKS. 


HIS VANISHED STAR. A striking story of East Tennessee 
Mountain life, scenery and characters, told with remarkable 
vigor by CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK (Miss Mary N. Mur- 
free). 16mo. $1.25. 


STRINGS TO HIS BOW. By Water Mircue ct. 
16mo. $1.25. A novel witha skilful plot, plenty of dramatic sit- 
uation and incident, and told in a very attractive style. 


THE STORY OF DAN. A strong, well written, and thoroughly 
interesting story of Irish peasant life, by M. E. FRANCcIs. 
l6mo. $1.25. 


THE WHITE CROWN, and Other Stories. By Herserr D. 
Warp. l6mo. $1.25. ‘‘Mr. Ward’s stories every one have 
the supreme merit of being interesting.’ — The Churchman 
(NewYork). 


CLAUDIA. A charming Virginia story, by FRANCES CouRTENAY 
BAYLOR, author of ‘‘ Juan and Juanita.” 16mc. $1.25. 


ba PETRIE ESTATE. By HELEN DAwes Brown. 16mo. 
1.25. 


** Helen Dawes Brown is pleasantly remembered as the author of 
Two College Girls,’ an extremely well-constructed and entertain- 
ing story, which gave promise of better attainments in the future. 
These expectations are delightfully realized in ‘The Petrie 
Estate,’ a story with many felicitous touches.’’—Boston Transcript. 


POLLY OLIVER’S PROBLEM. By Kare 

Gin. Illustrated. $1.00. 

“ Asa story for girls the book is unexcelled; for, aside from the 
interest in Polly’s solution of her problem, there are many lessons 
of courage and hopefulness that are good for girls to think about.” 
—Public Opinion (Washington, D. C.). 


BAYOU FOLK. By Kate Cuorin. 16mo. $1.25. 

‘* These Creole and Acadian tales are so fine that no words save 
‘charming’ and ‘ fascinating’ will serve to describe them.’’—Port- 
land Transcript. 


IN EXILE, and Other Stories. A tasteful volume of excellent 
short stories by MARY HALLock Foote, author of ‘Ths 
Chosen Valley,’’ ‘‘ The Led-Horse Claim,’ ‘‘ John Bodewin’s 
Testimony,’’ ‘‘ The Last Assembly Ball,’’ etc. 16mo. $1.25. 


MY SUMMER IN A MORMON VILLAGE. By Florence 
A. MERRIAM, author of ‘Birds Through an Opera Glass.” 
With a frontispiece illustration. 16mo. $1.00. 

This is a charming summer book, giving an account of a season 
spent in Utah by Miss Merriam with Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, 
watching birds, enjoying the scenery, observing the Mormons, all 
of which she describes very attractively. 


MARY CAROLINE ROBBINS. The Rescue of an Old Place. 
16mo. $1.25. 
‘*Mrs. Robbins is entitled to the gratitude of every one who 
wishes to make a country place beautiful.’’—Louwise Chandler 
Moulton. 


SWEETSER’S GUIDE BOOKS. Carefully revised for 1891. 
New England. 6 maps, 11 plans. 
The White Mountains. 6 maps, 6 panoramas, 
The Maritime Provinces. 4 maps, 4 plans. Red cloth, $1.50 
each. 
‘*Incomparable handbooks for the tourist.’—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


Succeeds the Friends’ Review and Christian Worker. 


Deve"? Pure, Spiritual Christianity, 


It considers the importance of religious experience, methods 
of Christian work, Christianity practically applied to politics, 
business, home and moral reforms. It is a journal of present 
rather than of past issues, and is alive to the religious thoughts of 
the day. Price, $1.50 a year; single copies, 5 cents. A good 
medium for advertisers. 


Subscribe for the 
WORK AT HOME, 


Subscription Price, 25 Cents a Year. 


This paper contains each month interesting information 
on all departments of Home Missionary Work; and also 
PROGRAMMES AND SuGGESTIONS FOR MIssiONARY 
MEETINGS. 

Published monthly by the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, 
382 Congregational House, - - Boston, Mass. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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The object of the manufacturers of Dob- 
bins’ Electric Soap has been, ever since 1869, 
to make it of such superior quality that it 
will give uxzversal satisfaction. Have they 
succeeded? Millions of unsolicited letters from 
women all over the country, and foreign 
countries giving it unqualified praise as the 
“very best, very purest, and most economical 
soap ever used” by the writers, give an 
affirmative answer to the above question. 
If you cannot accept the experience of 
millions who use it, after the twenty-three 
years it has been on the market, one trial 
will convince you. 

IMPO R- For washing flannels there is absolutely no other 

TANT soap _ that Seas at all with Dobbins’ 

Electric. All other soaps shrink and turn yellow 
all woolen goods like flannels and blankets. If you use Dobbins’ 


Electric Soap, and no other, and follow directions, your flannels 
will always remain as white and as soft as when new. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MAN’G Co., 


Successors to I, L, Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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INTERNA TIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Pustic Lerrer From JosePpH Cook. 


Read at Ocean Grove, July 21st. 


To the President of the Peace Convention at Ocean Grove, 

N. J., July 21, 1894: 

Sir—A new era dawns now that the victims of war 
themselves begin to hold the purse strings of war. The 
friends of international arbitration are called dreamers ; 
they are suspected of being chimerical. But the pro- 
gress of liberty in the modern world has lifted ballots 
into authority over bullets. As suffrage broadens the 
prospects of peace improve; for the classes that suffer 
most from war begin to have power to abolish it. The 
cry of the victims of war is the most persuasive argument 
against it, and thank God, the victims of war now have 
votes not only in the American Republic, but in England 
and France, and will soon have them in Germany. 

There are Christians enough on this globe to reach, if 
they were to stand up with arms extended, eleven times 
around it. The Christians of the world ought to be a 
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peace society and an arbitration society; and un- 
doubtedly they do hold civilization together, golden links, 
making substantially theocracy of the many peoples of 
the planet. But there are workingmen enough on the 
globe who might easily become victims of war, not mere- 
ly to reach around it eleven times, but to clothe it with 
the winding sheet of their corpses, and to clasp the en- 
tire planet many times in the arms of their widows and 
orphans. The victims of war are chiefly found among 
workingmen ; and these people in the providence of God 
are coming to the front in the regions of political power. 
I maintain that the appearance of the workingman as 
the champion of arbitration is the rising of the morning 
star — I will not say of immediate but of ultimate and 
general if not of universal peace. 

The British Parliament is not usually supposed to be 
much given to the support of fantastic and chimerical 
propositions in politics. Two hundred and thirty-three 
members of the House of Commons, including both Lib- 
erals and Conservatives, among whom were twenty-one 
members who have held office in recent governments, pre- 
sented a few years ago to the President of the United 
States an address in favor of arbitration between England 
and America as a remedy for war. The Workingmen’s 
Peace Association in England originated the movement, 
and among its supporters were representatives of several 
hundred thousand members of British trades-unions. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, the Lord Mayor of London, 
Cardinal Manning, Mr. Spurgeon, and thirty-seven mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, commended the scheme in 
letters of cordial approval. The President of the United 
States publicly pledged himself to give it his faithful and 
careful consideration. 

The British Delegation in its travels through the Re- 
public was received everywhere with spontaneous ova- 
tion, by a population that prides itself somewhat on its 
practical sagacity. This movement in favor of interna- 
tional arbitration was not put forth by any peace society. 
It was the practical, cool, shrewd proposal of statesmen, 
of workingmen, of bankers, of jurists. It was simply 
the proposal that England and America should agree by 
treaty that in any case of international dispute which 
cannot be settled by diplomacy, they will always try arbi- 
tration before trying war. 

Face to face with the successes of arbitration, during 
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the last fifty years, who dares to sa\ that this proposal is 
chimerical or untimely? Since the Alabama case of hap- 
py omen was settled at Geneva, more than a score of 
really important cases of international dispute have been 
successfully settled by arbitration. 

There are three things about which there is no longer 
any dispute. At the present stage of civilization it is 
neither chimerical or untimely to endeavor to mitigate the 
severities of war, to reduce its frequency and to pave the 
way to its abolition. As Professor Sheldon Amos has 
told us, all international lawyers regard these three as 
sober, legitimate and attainable objects. They are all 
the more so now that workingmen hold the chief power 
at the ballot-box in the most advanced nations. 

John Stuart Mill thought that the Supreme Court of 
our Republic suggests a model on which a Court might 
be framed to settle wars between the States of Europe. 
Grant, Garfield, Sumner, Lowell, Dudley Field have 
all urged the formation of such a court. We have come 
very near to forming one for North and South America. 
If we can do that on one side of the globe why cannot we 
do it on both sides of the planet? The nation agreeing 
to such a treaty would by no means cede away its in- 
alienable right of self defence by force at its own risk if 
unjustly attacked. But it would be unlikely to be thus 
attacked if there were an equitable international tribunal 
in which nations might implead one another and be 
judged by an international code of common authority. 
Such a court would in most cases carry off the electricity 
of inflamed susceptibilities arising from international 
friction. It would be open to a nation even under such 
a treaty if it were in its judgment violated to risk itself 
in military conflict for the assertion of its rights. The 
world would be on its side if really the merits of the case 
were on its side. The conscience of the world forbids 
war unless absolutely unavoidable; but no war can be 
unavoidable unless arbitration is tried and fails before 
war is declared. 

The principals of the arbitration movement do not 
assert the unjustifiableness of strictly defensive nor of the 
forceful preservation of civil order. Foremost among 
the great patriarchs who justify the Northern States in 
the civil war were men like Sumner and Garfield, and 
even General Grant, who abhorred war in general and 
were determined friends of international arbitration. 

As to the method of arbitration it must be confessed 
that it is a question of detail on which only long ex- 
perience can make us thoroughly wise. As represented 
at a meeting of the Boston Commerical Club by Sir 
George Campbell, lately one of the Governors of India, 
England proposes an international court of five members ; 
two to be chosen by each nation and the fifth to be selected 
by the four. The voice-of five according to the ancient 
Aryan proverb is the voice of God. There is much to 
recommend this matter; but the main matter is to carry 
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through congress and parliament a treaty embodying the 
central proposition, that in our international difliculties, 
when diplomacy fails we will always try arbitration before 
trying war. Another mode suggested by high authorities 
is the constitution of a court with defined powers, the ap- 
pointment of judges in each case to be determined for the 
time and for that particular emergency. 

What is England? Six things,— the mother island, 
Canada, the West Indian settlements, the African prov- 
inces, Australasia and India. What is the greatest ques- 
tion in the future of the British Empire? Confederation 
or disintegration, which? The English population in the 
Empire, outside of the mother islands, will soon and per- 
manently out-number by far the population within those 
islands, and will never consent that matters of imperial 
moment shall be settled wholly by the latter. Greater 
Britain, like the greater Spain, and the greater France 
will disintegrate unless confederated. I believe that 
the British Empire will form at last a great imperial con- 
federation. Perhaps its plan of union will be like that 
which holds together our Republic. The monarchy and 
even the House of Lords may last for generations, and 
England yet be governed by almost universal suffrage. 
If England and her colonies by confederation become a 
second set of United States and that set of United States 
and our set of United States lock hands they have power 
to draw the whole world into God’s bosom so closely as 
to make the so und of his pulses the marching song of all 
the ages. 

All Europe, Victor Hugo predicted, is to become in 
some very definite political sense a third set of United 
States ; and what may not be accomplished for the peace of 
the world by three such unions joining hands? It is much 
to be an Englishman ; it is something to be an American, a 
Frenchman, or a German; but it is more to be a member 
of the universal theocracy to which modern civilization 
ought to hold every one of us responsible. 

David Dadley Field has given us a remarkable volume 
proposing a new international code. His brother, Cyrus 
Field, laid the telegraphic cables between England 
and America. But this moral cable of improve’ inter- 
national law, acting between age and age,and nationality 
and nationality is a sublimer structure than the physical 
cable beneath the sea. What he proposes (Field’s IN- 
TERNATIONAL CODE, second edition, 1876, P. 371) 
is, that after we have organized several courts of arbitra- 
tion and experience has set safe precedence a short inter- 
national code should be adopted by the Legislatures of 
the leading powers’ in the Occident; and then if any 
Government, a party to that code, should make war con- 
trary to its provisions, the other nations should coerce 
it to keep the peace. This would be international arbitra- 
tion with a sanction. This is what some of the most ad- 
vanced international reformers ask for. There are 
scores of great legal scholars, besides Bluntschili and 
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Field, who assure us that such a scheme must not be a 
dream. While we beseech Heaven to speed its success 
according to its merits let us appoint its earlier inter- 
national courts with shrewdness, for they may set pre- 
cedence that will influence a vast future. 

Arbitration might not always secure what would satisfy 
both nations. But does war? Arbitration might not 
always secure exact justice. But does war always do 
this? If arbitration, as our poet Whittier says, is a 
holy experiment, war is now in a deeper sense than ever 
before an unholy experiment. 

General Sheridan said recently at the Centennial cele- 
bration of the American Constitution, and his hearers 
cheered the words to the echo :—**There is one thing you 
should appreciate, and that is that the improvement in 
guns and the material of war in dynamite and other 
explosives and in breach-loading guns is rapidly bringing 
us to a period when war will be eliminated from history, 
when we can no longer stand up and fight each other 
and when we shall have to resort to something else. 
Now, what will that something else be? It will be arbi- 
tration. I mean what I say, when I express the belief 
that any of those here present who may live until the 
next centennial, will fiad that arbitration will rule the 
whole world.” 

Swiftness of modern intercommunication has woven all 
advanced nations into one web. International contacts 
are many times more numerous than they were a hundred 
years ago. The neutrals suffer more in modern wars than 
ever before. If two men fight on a prairie or in the 
forest they hurt only themselves; but if they fight in a 
crowded assembly the bystanders are in danger. Neu- 
trals are crowded as bystanders around war now as in no 
previous age of the world. Neutrals, therefore, have a 
right to insist that war shall be limited in time and space 
as much as possible. 

It is in the power of an Anglo-American Alliance to 
support arbitration in such a way as to guarantee the 
military neutrality of all interoceanic canals, and of the 
North Atlantic and Central Pacific, and spread peace 
over half the continents. To the English-speaking races, 
the oceans of the world, with moderate means of inter- 
communication, ought to be no greater obstacle to inter- 
course and peace than the Mediterranean was to the 
Roman empire. 

We foresee nothing with certainty except that God’s 
will cannot fail to be ultimately done, and His kingdom 
to come on the whole earth. 


‘Unto us a child is born, 

Unto us a son is given: 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder : 

And His name shall be called Wonderful, 

Counsellor, Mighty God, 

Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 

Of the increase of His government 

And of peace there shall be noend. . . . 

The on of the Lord of Hosts shall perform this.” Isa. 9: 6. 
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We are justified in adopting as watch-words for the 
present and for the twentieth century : 


Break the sword across the anvil. 

Break the sword across the workingman’s ballot-box. 
Break the sword across the banker's iron safe. 

Break the sword across the ocean telegraphic cables. 

Break the sword across the philanthropist’s platform. 
Break the sword across the Bible. 


Or, in Mr. Spurgeon’s words, break the sword across 


the table of the council room of international arbitration. 
The sky is the roof of but one family. 


THE PROMOTION OF PEACE, 
BY PHILIP C. GARRETT. 
Read at Ocean Grove July 21st. 

It is with a peculiar pleasure that I see on the program 
and assembled here so many ministers of the Gospel; be- 
cause by what seems to me a strange incongruity, it has not, 
in the past, been considered by any means a sequitur that 
because a man was a minister of the Prince of Peace, he 
must preach or practise peace. It is true he could not 
imagine Christ in armor or wielding carnal weapons. It 
is true a Brahmin cannot understand how Christians can 
accept the New ‘Testament as their standard of conduct, 
and yet fight and kill one another. 
the clergy, the exponents of that Gospel, have not hesi- 
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tated to advocate armed resistance to those opposing 
violence the consequence of selfish lusts, nor even hesi- 
tated to bear deadly weapons and form a part of deadly 
armies, themselves. But the dawn is breaking, and I 
fervently hope the day is not far distant, when it will seem 
as preposterous for any servant of Christ to bear arms, as 
it did for the meek and lowly Crucified One Himself. 

Assuredly we cannot expect to convince the world of the 
truth as to war, so long as Christian ministers do not 
hold it. The crusade must begin with them. The blind 
ones must see the truth that war is incompatible with 
Christianity ; the scales must be removed from their eyes, 
before they can teach others to see. And I therefore 
think it is the duty of every convinced minister, and of 
every Peace Society, first to plead with the clergy, and see 
that they realize what it means to be a subject of the 
Prince of Peace, and how the whole meaning and tenor 
of the New Testament revolts against the great grinding 
Juggernaut of war. 

True, while human passions are what they are, and 
while the world is full of unchristian men, we may not 
jook to see our hopes of the universal reign of this Prince 
a full reality. None the less should we mightily strive 
for it. And we should not be content till every pro- 
fessing Christian recognizes the impossibility of being at 
the same time a soldier and a true follower of Christ, leav- 
ing the anti-Christians to do the fighting. ‘* Whence come 
wars and fightings among you? Come they not hence, 
even of lusts that war in your members?” 

War is nearly always the outgrowth of injustice, selfish- 
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ness and avarice. And when all the transactions between 
nations are conducted on the basis of unselfishness and 
concession, there will be very few wars. 

There are at least four significant signs, however, which 
are daily on the increase, that the institution of war is 
doomed, sooner or later, to extinction. 

The first of these is the tension, to the point of breaking, 
to which the competition for the strongest armament is 
bringing the resources of European nations. 

The second is the degree of destructiveness to which the 
engines for human butchery are being carried, rendering 
war more and more barbarous and absurd. 

The third is the recognition, for the first time, by the 
rulers of Europe, that war is an appalling evil, and that 
the time has come for a simultaneous reduction, either of 
armaments, or terms of service, or in some way, of the 
extent to which their populations, in the prime of life, are 
withdrawn from productive pursuits for the service of 
destruction. 

And the fourth, and most potent of these indications, is 
the growth of a deep-seated conviction among peoples, 
that there must be a limit put to the military exactions. 

The condition of our own country, whose standing army 
is no serious burden on the Exchequer, and no serious 
drain on the serviceable population, has exerted the hap- 
piest influence on the European competition for military 
power. For statesmen cannot fail to see that in the race 
for prosperity and wealth, the European nations are put 
at an immense disadvantage in the commercial strife with 
America. God grant that this happy condition may en- 
dure, and that no internecine strife may arise, in the 
folly of men, to interfere with this power of example, 
either by destroying our chance of prosperity or increas- 
ing the standing army of America. And thus the third 
and fourth of the significant indications in Europe may 
continue in full sway and a sentiment grow both with 
rulers and people, to an irresistible force, that shall sweep 
the dragon of war into destruction and oblivion. 

What there is to prevent the speedy attainment of a 
degree of fatality in the enginery of warfare that will 
reduce the whole system to absurdity, it is difficult to see. 
Why Gatling guns and mitraillenses, for instance, cannot 
be made a hundred-fold more destructive than they now 
are, and be made ten-fold more prominent as arms of 
warfare. Why cannot a hundred men, handling fifty of 
these infernal machines, destroy 10,000 of their enemies 
in ten minutes? And why cannot the dreaded dyna- 
mite of the Anarchists be made to add its devilish 
destructiveness to the milder powerof gunpowder? Why 
do military men mince matters? Why,—unless they 
fear the destruction of war itself? For this is not so 


_ exaggerated a picture of the possibility as it may look 


to some, and if an army can be annihilated at a stroke 
war will cease. 
There is one field within the scope of this Society’s 
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functions, upon which it might enter with vigor, and 
some hope of success. The problems of sociology are not 
exactly ours except so far as they conduce to peace or 
relate to its preservation. But the question of the per- 
centage of the fruits of industry to be enjoyed relatively 
by capital and labor is becoming so menacing a question, 
that it behoves every voter to study it from both sides, 
with a view to aid in the wisest solution. It seems to 
me therefore that not only does it appeal to us in the 
form of arbitration between master and man in wage dis- 
putes, or between employer and employed in all the va- 
ried forms of dispute that nowadays arise, but that some 
such agency as this Society might reasonably promote a 
pacific solution of the whole problem, by inviting a confer- 
ence, or a series of conferences between a group of labor- 
leaders, and an equal group of capitalists and large employ- 
ers, for the purpose of discussing the subject from both 
standpoints, and, if possible, finding common ground, No 
advantage, nothing but disaster to capital and labor alike, 
can arise from the efforts of incendiaries to exasperate 
one against the other, by representing the one or the 
other as dishonest or oppressive, when, for their very 
existence they are mutually dependent. This intemper- 
ate discussion must have for its object, either robbery and 
anarchy ; or to force a solution of the questions at issue, 
on legal grounds. If the former, the sooner itis stopped 
the better, for anarchists are the enemies of government 
and law, and indeed of themselves and of mankind. But, if 
the latter, the sooner these problems are calmly and candid- 
didly discussed by a few cool heads, the better. And con- 
clusions may possibly be reached that will Jay the founda- 
tion for reforms beneficial to the whole social system. 

Much has been said about the use of the regular army 
in the recent railway riots. Of course when rioting and 
anarchy prevail, the propriety of police maintenance of 
order is recognized. And when the trouble extends to 
the obstruction of mails and of inter-state commerce, so 
as to involve the States and the United States, the only 
police force these powers possess or control is the militia 
and the regular army. Naturally their method of sup- 
pressing disorder is the military method, with sword and 
bayonet, bullet and ball. The policeman may use his 
revolver in extremity. Beyond this he cannot go, for 
he is not armed with muskets and Gatling guns; and 
ordinarily his sole dependence is the mace, which would 
seldom inflict a fatal blow. During the railroad riots of 
1877, the Mayor of Philadelphia successfully maintained 
peace and avoided bloodshed by his wise instructions to 
the police force, which included avoiding the use of their 
revolvers. Not a life was sacrificed by the police or 
rioters in that city during the period of the prevalence of 
the disturbances in Pennsylvania, except perhaps one 
accidental case ; while in the sister city of Pittsburg, the 
militia were brought into requisition, and great disorder 
and loss of life ensued. 
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It has seemed to me, however, in view of the national 
character which some of the late riots assumed, that with- 
out the lamentable recourse to an increase in the army, 
it would be perfectly legitimate to establish a national 
constabulary, police or gendarmerie, without muskets 
or cannon, and armed si mply as municipal police are 
armed. ‘These could be quickly massed in any scene of 
disorder, and by force of numbers and discipline secure the 
arrest of offenders against law and order, and especially of 
the leaders and inciters to riot, robbery and murder. A 
national police of 25,000 men, so used, would be no more 
objectionable than would a municipal police force, and 
would, in many instances, obviate the present necessity 
of summoning the aid of powder and bayonets in the sup- 
pression of internal disorders. A similar body in the 
States would replace the State militia, and render the 
obnoxious employment of Pinkertons and special dep- 
uties unnecessary. 

All investigation of real hardships and injustice, and 
the removal of these, however, and every settlement 
of a well-founded difference between employer and em- 
ployee, is far more agreeable to contemplate than even 
bloodless measures of force. . A 

To the average citizen of the world, who accepts that 
world as he finds it, on Pope's principle, that ‘* What- 
ever is, is right,” the crusade against an institution so 
deeply rooted as war seems highly chimerical. But you 
are making history, and the best kind of history, even in 
the smallest peace convention. It is now over thirty 
years since I have taken a very humble share in this cru- 
sade, and in that generation, the change that has taken 
place in the civilized world as to the place of the battle- 
field in the estimation of mankind, is simply marvellous. 
The increase of aversion to the horrors of war, of realiza- 
tion of them, of longing for the preservation of peace, is 
wonderful. There is an awful picturesqueness about a 
battle, but it is the picturesqueness of the ‘‘lake burning 
with fire and brimstone.” Mothers are beginning to see 
less glory than they used to in having noble and beauti- 
ful sons blown to butcher’s meat, and trailed about a 
bloody field, all to gratify a silly folly called ‘*honor,” 
which is really dishonor. 

The knowledge that most cases of international dispute 
can be settled with real honor in the peaceable courts of 
arbitration, and that it has been done repeatedly, is be- 
coming familiar to all minds. Even kings and princes 
are learning that their people do not care to play at the 
game of war to please them, and pay a tribute of blood 
to their glory. 

For the benefit of those who smile at the audacity of 
our feeble efforts to reform the world, let me refer to a 
very recent occurrence. This last spring the Peace Asso- 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia were moved to address 
a respectful petition to the German Emperor, entreating 
him, as the greatest war potentate of Europe, to appeal 


to all the powers for a reduction, simultaneously, of all 
their armaments. The memorial was mainly written by 
an earnest young minister, and breathed a deep spirit of 
religious sincerity, pleading with him to take this step 
**as he valued the peace of heaven.” ‘They hardly ven- 
tured to expect that their petition would receive any at- 
teution from the youthful war-lord. 

Great, however, was their gratification to see, about a 
month afterwards, by the associated Press dispatches, 
that the Emperor of Germany was endeavoring to per- 
suade the other European rulers to reduce their armies in 
an equal ratio, and had obtained the approval of several 
of the leading powers, though not of the Czar. At the 
same time, the Association addressed a similar appeal to 
the Pope, begging him to use his influence with the Cath- 
olic powers to reduce their armies. By a singular coin- 
cidence, the Press dispatches stated about the time this 
must have been received that the Pope was endeavoring to 
bring about exactly what they asked, and in his recent 
encyclical he repeated his earnest desire for this result. 

Our Friends did not know whether their memorials 
were the incentive to these steps, whether they shared 
with other petitioners in persuading the Emperor and 
Pope to them, or whether they had no part or influence 
at all in the matter. They only know that they have re- 
ceived from the Emperor William a most gracious ac- 
knowledgment of their petition, in which he expresses 
his deep interest in the subject and thanks them courte- 
ously for their ‘*humane and generous intentions.” 

But let me encourage every one unfeignedly interested 
against war, and impressed with a consciousness of a 
duty to do something in this holy cause, not to be ap- 
palled by a sense of the vanity of his efforts. ‘* Cast 
your bread upon the waters;” sow in faith; be not 
anxious for the result; do not expect the reform to come 
in your lifetime, but trust to ‘‘the eternal years of God,”’ 
and He, in whose sight the nations of the earth are as 
dust in the balance, will use our feeble instrumentality as 
it pleases Him; and you will enjoy the unspeakable even 
though unmerited glory of having shared in bringing 
about the distant day when *‘ nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 


more.” 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
ITS PRESENT STATUS AND PROSPECTS. 
BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 
Paper read at the Mass Peace Convention on July 21 at 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 

It is not so easy as might be imagined, even for one 
who makes it his business to know what is going on in the 
line of peace work, to state as I have been asked to do, in 
definite terms the present status of international arbitra- 
tion, and still less easy to mark out the path which it is 
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likely to pursue in the future. In spite of the railroads 
and the steamships the world is still a pretty big place 
and there are divers sorts of people dwelling in different 
parts of it, some of whom still have a large remnant of 
the animal in them. While one is stating and forecast- 
ing, his proposition that arbitration has already tri- 
umphed in large measure is liable to be shot in two by a 
volley of South American musketry, and his prophecy that 
it is soon to become universal to be cut short by the sound 
of marching hosts along the Rhine or by the clicking of the 
telegraph announcing fighting in the far-off hermit nation 
of Corea. It is only in the most general terms, then, that 
the present status of international arbitration can be given 
or its future prospects outlined. 

International arbitration is a modern thing, belonging 
almost entirely to the present century, the arbitrations of 
the past having been for the most part between individu- 
als and classes and communities rather than between na- 
tions. It has come about with the decline of despotism 
and the growth of liberty, and the consequent develop- 
ment and realization of the idea of nationality in its mod- 
ern sense. Nations, in the sense of free and independent 
peoples whose unity is natural and voluntary and that ob- 
serve in measure the limits which have been marked out 
for them by the providence of God in the geographic 
structure of the earth and in the historic development of 
races, have not existed in any settled and permanent way 
till this century. This movement toward settled and self- 
governed nations, which has already resulted in the build- 
ing up and compacting of this great Republic and in the 
unification of France, of Italy, of Germany and of various 
other nations in both hemispheres toa greater or less extent 
has grown out of the many civilizing and liberating forces 
which have been playing on society since the birth of 
Christ, and with it has come sufficient international re- 
spect and unselfishness to make arbitration possible. So 
long as feudalism remained, international arbitration was 
impossible, because there were really no nations to arbi- 
trate. After the nations were somewhat established, so 
long as they were ruled by men whose despotic and world- 
grasping spirit led them year after year into schemes for 
the subjugation of all other nations, international arbi- 
tration was still impossible. With the fall of Napoleon, 
in whom this spirit found its fullest and final embodiment, 
the old order of things was broken and the new appeared. 

This movement toward independent and mutually re- 
specting nationalities has since gone steadily on and of 
late years has developed with much rapidity, and interna- 
tional arbitration has appeared and run parallel with it 
in its whole course. Arbitration implies independent and 
mutually respecting parties standing over against each 
other, with difficulties which they cannot settle themselves, 
because of the strong feeling which each has that he is in 
the right and cannot therefore yield to the other’s view. 
It also implies a conviction that there is a better and more 
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rational, or at least a safer and less expensive, way of 
settling difficulties than that of fighting like brutes about 
them. It further implies confidence in the fairness and 
good sense of one’s fellowmen, who may be called in to take 
the dispute and sit down with it in the impartial court of 
reason and say how it shall be adjusted. It may easily 
be seen, therefore, why arbitration, though it may have 
taken place frequently between individuals and small 
bodies of men, could not, in the moral state of society then 
existing, have occurred much on an international scale in 
the centuries past. Much of the spirit of unrespecting 
selfishness and greed of the past centuries still lingers, 
and numberless jealousies and bitter feelings left behind 
by the former tyrannies and aggressions have rendered it 
much less frequent in our time than it ought to have been ; 
but its appearance in this century in many important 
cases is a proof that not only individual men but the na- 
tions in their dealings one with another have gotten at 
least one stage above the brute and have begun to be hu- 
man. 

Before giving you a more detailed analysis of the arbi- 
tration movement between nations in this century, allow 
me briefly to call your attention to what arbitration in a 
simpler and narrower way|has accomplished in the past, for 
the present movement is not alone the outgrowth of 
Christian civilization in general, but of the arbitrations 
themselves which are scattered along through the previous 
centuries. The movement has even a purely human and 
rational side, so that even among heathen nations and be- 
fore Christ’s time cases of this mode of settling disputes 
are recorded and many others doubtless occurred which 
have passed into oblivion. The madness and insanity 
of war did not always prevail. There were lucid mo- 
ments when the real human nature temporarily asserted it- 
self. Two sons of Darius settled the question of the suc- 
cession to the throne by arbitration. Cyrus sought the 
good offices of a Prince of India to end a dispute between 
him and the King of Assyria. In the Greek civilization 
where the State was everything and love of country an all- 
absorbing passion, cases of artitration between Greek and 
Greek were not infrequent, in which the Amphictyonic 
Councils, famous sages, victors in the games and especially 
the Oracle at Delphi were the arbitrators. The system 
of law and of law courts, in which the citizens of a coun- 
try determine their questions by a forced litigation under 
the power of the civil authorities, has its root in some of 
the same principles as arbitration. In the Roman empire 
this system prevailed and the simpler method of arbitra- 
tion was not much known. 

When Christianity came with its doctrine of love and 
human brotherhood, arbitration became a frequent and 
probably the usual method by which difficulties between 
individual Christians were settled. You will remember 
Paul’s passionate appeal to the Corinthians in behalf of 
this simple Christian method as against the forced and 
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selfish litigations of the law courts, which though infinite- 
ly better than resort to violence are by no means the 
most sensible and reasonable method of settling disputes. 

In later times the bishop’s trials became a fixed insti- 
tution among Christians. If the history of these Chris- 
tian settlements by arbitration could be written, it would 
take the largest library in Christendom to contain the ac- 
counts of them. ‘They have been numerous through all 
the Christian centuries, and are more so in our time than 
ever before. Not a year has passed, it may be safely 
asserted, since the first organization of Christian societies 
in which many a bishop, minister or wise Christian lay- 
man, either alone or with others, has not by arbitration or 
_mediation adjusted differences between brethren. The 

practice thus created and fostered by Christian love and 
forbearance has largely leavened the whole of society with 
its influence, and its reasonableness is now nearly univer- 
sally recognized, even where temporary gusts of passion 
or hereditary prejudices prevent its employment in partic- 
ular cases. It is on this basis of Christian principle and 
practice, running back to the earthly days of the Prince 
of Peace, that the whole structure of modern internation- 
al arbitration rests. 

What was found so useful and practicable among indi- 
viduals was naturally seen to be just as capable of suc- 
cessful application to groups and communities of men, 
and it began early to be so applied. Private war, the 
great curse of the middle ages, was banished from Euro- 
pean society only after the application to it of arbitration 
and arbitration courts. Feudalism had spread this evil 
everywhere. Challenges to battle were made for the 
most trivial and absurd causes. A state of utter lawless- 
ness came to prevail and strife and bloodshed were per- 

Religious sentiment was evoked against the evil. 
The clergy preached peace. Men went from village to 
village proclaiming it in the name of Christ. Great 
Councils were held to promote it. The popes sent out 
encyclicals in its behalf. The ‘*Peace of God” was pro- 
claimed and certain days, places and callings were placed 
under the protection of its sheltering wing. Religious 
fraternities or peace associations to reconcile enemies 
were formed. Pledges of peace were administered to the 
fierce barons over holy relics. But the tide of hatred and 
of blood surged on. Finally, as a last remedy, when all 
the efforts put forth for nearly two centuries against the 
evil seemed about to end in failure, courts of arbitration 
were formed by the barons, the nobles, the bishops and 
the cities, and for two centuries and more were applied to 
the settlement of the almost endless misunderstandings 
and quarrels of the time. In this way private war was 
banished from society. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth to the opening of 
the nineteenth century we have the great war movement 
of nationalities, aggression, bloodshed and desolation on 
The feudal lords are replaced by kings 
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and emperors. Private war with its everlasting bicker- 
ings and its petit troops of galloping dragoons and mur- 
derous squads of footmen gives place to war between 
sovereigns and whole peoples, with their great generals, 
their large armies, their deep-seated hatreds and their 
craftily laid plans of territorial extension. No sooner 
are national boundaries marked off than they are dis- 


turbed. The map of Europe changes with nearly every 
campaign. ‘‘I saw,” said Grotius writing at this time, 


‘throughout all Christendom a readiness to make war 
which would cause the very barbarians to blush for 
shame. England, France, Prussia, Austria, Spain, Italy, 
the Netherlands, are an almost continuous battlefield on 
which the sound of the cannon is always heard and the 
blood never ceases to flow. This long, gloomy period of 
international aggression and crime; the age of Charles 
the Fifth, of Henry the Eighth, of Bloody Mary, of 
Frederic the Great, of Charles the Twelfth, of Louis the 
Fourteenth, of Napoleon the First; the age of the Inqui- 
sition and of the French Revolution; the age of the 
seven years’ war, of the thirty years’ war, or rather the 
age of perpetual war, reached its culmination at the 
opening of this century in the campaigns which ended at 
Waterloo. Then a reaction came. The common con- 
science began to revolt at the sight of human beings 
forever devouring one another and of selfish, haughty 
sovereigns treading down and destroying all the most 
sacred rights and interests of men. 

The seeds of this revolt had been sown in the seven- 
teenth century. Christian conviction became such and 
Christian principle had so influenced thought that for the 
first time the war system was attacked at its very 
roots. It was declared to be both un-Christian and un- 
reasonable. Hugo Grotius, the great Dutch jurist and 
theologian, who laid the foundations of the juridic move- 
ment against war, attacked it on both these grounds. 
He declared that war is unlawful and that legal measures 
should be substituted for it in the settlement of diffi- 
culties. He expounded his doctrine with so much force 
and erudition that he deeply affected the thought of 
Europe and laid the foundations of a better international 
law. Publicists took up the problem which he had 
raised. Projects for universal peace were drawn up. 
Kant, Locke, Montesquieu, Bentham and others labored 
with the question from a philosophic and economic stand- 


point. Lessing and Herder put the new thought into 
verse. The foundations of the modern movement were 


laid deep in the religious sentiment by George Fox and 
William Penn and later by John Wesley. 

The peace movement of this century, growing out of 
these historic preparations and coming as a revolt against 
the bloody régime of the three preceding centuries, took two 
lines of development, one sentimental, the other juridic. 
The sentimental, or that for the awakening and educa- 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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THE WAR IN COREA. 


The strained relations between China and Japan have 
at last resulted in actual hostilities, and poor Corea has 
to serve as the battle ground. It has always been one of 
the chief curses of war that it rolls its bloody tides so 
unmercifully over those who are inno way responsible for 
it. Corea is said to be a very corrupt and wicked nation, 
but what epithets shall we apply to the two nations which 
are making it the excuse for their citizens to biow each 
other’s brains out and to drown each other as fast as pos- 
sible? Are corruption and violence wicked and infamous 
in time of peace and do they become sacred and glorious 
when the sword has been drawn and war declared ? 

The causes of the war, as is the case with so many of 
the wars of history, are hard to trace. The only reason 
why the two nations are fighting seems to be simply that 
they wish to fight. President Grant averted a conflict 
between them in 1879 when he was in the East, but ever 
since they seem to have been sorry that they did not fight 
at that time. ‘Their relations have become more strained 
ever since until now the Emperors and peoples of the two 
empires seem to have entirely lost their self-control and 
to have given way to unreasoning hatred and passion. 
The kindly advice of other nations has been rejected and 
nothing, it seems, will satisfy them but the taste of each 
other’s blood. Japan is progressive and restless, and, 
her material progress not being accompanied by a corres- 
ponding moral and religious development, she has become 
ambitious to show her hand beyond her island domain. 
China is jealous of and hates her for this, and in turn, 
because of her slowness and conservatism, is looked upon 
with disdain by her more sprightly neighbor across the 
channel. 

It is the history of western Europe repeating itself in 
the East just aroused from its long slumber. It looked 
at one time as if the Eastern nations would come to civili- 


zation without going through the seas of blood which 
have deluged and dishonored western Europe. But it 
looks now as if this could not be. The present conflict, 
no matter how brief a course it may run, has already laid 
the foundation of an international jealousy and hatred 
which will embitter the years of the next half century. 
Nations must reap as they sow, and if China and Japan 
could only be brought to see what a harvest of death and 
woe they are preparing for the coming generations they 
would send to their docks every war-ship they have afloat 
and disband their gathering armies before they are even 
trained to battle. 

It is perhaps, after all, not much to be wondered at 
that two heathen nations like these, though claiming to be 
peacefully disposed and having each a number of admi- 
rable qualities, should get beside themselves with anger 
and begin to cut each other’s throats. It is a repetition 
of the old story of the beast in human nature getting the 
better of the man—a world-story of wild inhumanity and 
of unreasoning cruelty the reading of which often makes 
one ashamed that he is a part of a race capable of such 
diabolical deeds. These fighters of the Orient, it is true, 
have had some little peace-schooling in the teachings of 
their religious leaders, but the purely human basis on 
which their professions of peace rest have been found of 
little value in the hour of actual trial, and Japanese and 
Chinese rush upon each other in the wild frenzy of 
enraged children driven on by selfish and untamed 
passions. 

But what have they to learn from the cultivated, civil- 
ized, professedly Christianized nations of the West? It 
is little wonder that they do not listen to the counsels of 
ambassadors whose nations have had their skirts dripping 
with blood for centuries and which make it their chief 
business to-day to build war-ships, to train their citizens 
into fighting-machines and to construct every instrument 
of swift death which their sharpened wits can devise. 

China and Japan are not simply following their heathen 
instincts but also the example set them by the professed 
followers of the Prince of Peace. It is England and the 
United States and France and Germany and Italy that 
have taught them the arts of modern warfare, and the 
example of some of these nations has led them to 
believe that national strength and glory can be acquired 
in no other way than by building up huge armaments, 
and slaughtering multitudes of one’s neighbors. The 
blood of the poor fellows now being slain on the coasts 
of C orea is upon the heads of the nations of the West 
and dripping from their garments. They might, if they had 
followed the teachings of the Christ, have led the peoples 
of the Rising Sun forward into the ways of progress along 
peaceful paths. But they have blinded their eyes and 
missed their opportunity, and the Orientals will rise up in 
the judgment against them and condemn them. 

But they are not all Occidentals who are of the Occi- 
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dent. Another civilization is growing up among the can- 
non and bayonets and war-ships of the West, a civiliza- 
tion founded on the New Testament. This is sometime 
to prevail and then China and Japan will discover that 
they have been imitating, not the religion of Jesus Christ, 
but a spurious Christianity, in adopting the war-devices 
of the Western nations. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 


If a good deal of British journalistic writing fairly rep- 
resented the feelings of the English people toward the 
United States, we might well wish ourselves out of sight 
and hearing of the mother country, It is a curious phe- 
nomenon that whenever trouble of any serious kind arises 
in this country a lot of British papers begin at once, in 
lugubrious phrases, to prophesy for us social war, dissolu- 
tion, or utter ruin. This was the case when the war of 
the rebellion broke out, though one would have thought 
that English love of freedom would have caused every 
English editor to throw himself on the side of the Union 
as against the rebellion brought on by slavery It was 
the case recently when the American Railway Union boy- 
cott against Pullman coaches created much apprehension 
among our citizens and for a few days nearly paralyzed 
the business of the whole country. We were on the 
verge of a ‘‘ terrible social war,” these journals said. Our 
country was almost sure before long to be broken up into 
three or four nations. There was not enough patriot- 
ism and coherency of spirit left amongst us to keep us 
from being wrecked by a body of lawless anarchists, who 
were supposed by these prophets of ill to have multiplied 
to such an extent that few sensible and order-loving peo- 
ple were left. It seems to make little difference to these 
journals that we come safe out of all sorts of crises. The 
strength and wisdom that are in the great mass of our 
citizens go for nothing with them, or next to nothing. 

What is the cause of this sort of writing? The an- 
swer is not far to seek, and we shall not waste the time to 
say what it is. But it is unworthy of any respectable 
British paper to use its editorial columns-in this way. 
The great mass of our people are not anarchists and what 
we have are fresh im ortations from the old world. Five 
sixths of the laboring men of the country are opposed to 
the use of violence and rioting in their efforts to improve 
the condition of labor. Most of them are thoroughly 
loyal to the Government, as the great numbers who declined 
to have anything to do with the recent boycott prove. 
Our troubles are serious enough, however, and we ought 
to have the sympathy and moral support of every editor 
in Great Britain. The sort of writing referred to pro- 
vokes something of the same kind on this side of the 
water and tends to keep alive and propagate the old feel- 
ings of ill-will which every sensible Anglo-Saxon in that 
country or this ought to wish to see die. Here is a sam- 
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ple of the ‘* tit-for-tat ” kind of writing to which we refer. 
The spirit of it is undiscriminatingly bad, and we are sorry 
that a respectable and widely circulated American paper 
should have stooped to the spirit of spitefulness and 
retaliation necessary to its production. 

**Probably the only persong who will be either surprised 
or grieved at the malignant comments which the Ameri- 
ean labor difficulties have elicited from the English press 
will be the handful of gullible sentimentalists whe have 
taken English professions of friendship for America 
seriously. 

**As a nation the Englixh people envy us and hate us. 
Every well informed American knows that this proposi- 
tion is true, though it dves not forbid the closest and 
most cordial friend-hip between individual Americans 
and Englishmen. It is not inconsistent, either, with all 
the blood-thicker-than-water talk which is heard both here 
and abroad on occasions of international conviviality. 
No doubt the authors of these rapturously fraternal sen- 
timents believe them when they utter them, or, what is 
the same thing for the time being, think they do. But 
for a century and a quarter it has never once failed that 
every time that Jonathan gets into trouble he finds John 
Bull on his back, pounding and kicking him to the best 
of his ability. And when Jonathan has settled his little 
difficulty, and is at leisure to give his undivided attention 
to John, why, lo and behold, that wily individual has 
‘let up’ his pounding and kicking, and has a banquet 
all spread for Jonathan with taffy and sugar galore. And 
Jonathan, with that magnanimous way of his, straight- 
way forgets his bumps and bruises, and sits down and 
swallows a lot of syllabub about a ‘common origin and 
common history,’ ‘ Anglo-Saxon glory,’ etc., as if he 
liked it, thouga the shrewd fellow knows that his obse- 
quious host will he thumping him again the first time he 
gets an opportunity.” 

We are one of the ‘‘gullible sentimentalists’ who take 
English professions of friendship for our country serious- 
ly. It is not true that the English people as a nation 
hate us. The converse is true. It is the newspaper 
John Bull who kicks and pounds us, and not all of him 
by any means. Some of the English who really love and 
respect America do sometimes indulge in unintelligent 
criticism of us, but their love and respect are genuine 
nevertheless. There are two kinds of Jonathan as well 
as two sorts of John Bull, and from considerable obser- 
vation on both sides of the water we frankly confess that 
we think the bragging, spiteful, English-disliking Josa- 
than quite as numerous as the haughty, envious, America- 
kicking John Bull. It is quite time that the evolutionary 
processes, so much vaunted in our time, should render 
both species extinct. They have outlived their day, and 
it is a pity that the world should have to feed them 


longer. 

The journals on both sides of the water ought to be the 
strongest force existing for binding the two nations 
into closer and closer friendship. It should be their pride 
to try to remove misunderstandings and to so acquaint 
themselves with the real condition of things existing in 
each other's country as not to magnify the faults and im- 
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perfections and leave out of sight the merits and virtues. 
It may be human, both in England and America, to criti- 
cise and find fanlt in this narrow, selfish way, but it is 
not manly or noble. Such scolding and petulance and 
answering-back belong to an age of ignorance and child- 
ishness, and are unworthy of men of our day. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Dr. B. F, Trueblood, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, sailed for Europe on the steamship ‘‘Paris” from 
New York on the 15th of August. He intended, after 
stopping a day or so in London, to cross to Antwerp in 
time for the Peace Congress which opened there on the 
29th ult. and was to continue four days. He purposes 
while on the Continent, in addition to looking in on the 
Exposition at Antwerp, to make a visit to Brussels and 
the battlefield of Waterloo. At the close of the Congress 
at Antwerp he will go to The Hague in Holland in order 
to be present at the meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Conference which convenes there on the 3d of Sep- 
tember and continues for three days. He will be absent 
from home for five or six weeks. 


Corea, the seat of the war between China and Japan, 
is a peninsula lying between the 122d and the 130th de- 
grees of east longitude and the 34th and 43d parallels of 
latitude. It is a mountainous country, somewhat resem- 
bling Italy, and is well supplied with rivers. In extent, 
it is about three times as large as Scotland, and contains 
a population of about ten millions. The climate is not a 
bad one, except that it is very damp. The principal oc- 
cupation of the people is agriculture, rice being exported 
in large quantities. 

The government of the country is an absolute despo- 
tism. The King, though nominally subject to China, has 
absolute authority over his own subjects, extending even 
to the power of life and death. The present dynasty his 
been in power for about five hundred years. The corrup- 
tion and extortion of the Government and its officials 
have greatly impoverished the country. A standing ar.ay 
of about six thousand soldiers, armed with modern rifles, 
and to some extent under the direction of an American 
adviser, is stationed at Seoul, the capital. 

The claims of both China and Japan to rights in 
the peninsula are very ancient. Japan obtained posses- 
sion there as early as the third century of our era, and 
has sometimes had possession of nearly the whole of the 
country. But her authority has been less than that of 
Japan. The rights of the Coreans themselves have been 
little respected. Like Poland and the Rhine provinces, 
Corea has been the football of contending nations. If 
England, the United States and other Western nations 
interfere at all in the present contention, they ought to 
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insist that both China and Japan withdraw entirely, and 
also guarantee the independence of Corea. This would 
do more to promote peace in the future than any other 
course which is now conceivable. They might then very 
properly insist on certain reforms in the Corean govern- 
ment. An amicable settlement of the present conflict, 
which should leave China and Japan in Corea with the 
same relations to each other that they now hold, would 
be of little value hereafter. 

Though hostilities had broken out when our last number 
went to press, war was not actually declared till the first 
of August. Japan took the offensive and seems to have 
been the chief offender in bringing on the war. The 
Emperor of China accepted the declaration of war, throw- 
ing the blame for the bloodshed upon the Japanese, and 
ordering his commanders to ‘‘root these pestilential Jap- 
anese from their lairs.” It has been difficult to get 
accurate information as to the course of hostilities. So 
far the advantage, in the naval skirmishes more particu- 
larly, has been on the side of Japan whose preparations 
for war were more complete than those of China. The 
contests which have taken place are to be considered as 
nothing more than skirmishes preparatory to what it is 
generally thought will bea long war. Both nations seem 
to be thoroughly aroused to bitter animosity and prepara- 
tions for the conflict are being pushed on both sides. 


There is something monstrous, from a moral point of 
view, in the cool, calculating way in which many of the 
newspapers speak of the slaughter of Chinese and Japan- 
ese, now that war has been declared, as if it were nothing 
more than a question of cutting down so many trees or of 
slicing up so many potatoes. When a British war-ship 
was accidentally sunk, a little while ago, carrying down 
over four hundred men, the whole civilized world was 
shocked and moved to expressiors of apparently intense 
sympathy. But now war has been declared, and the Kow 
Shung is blown up with torpedoes and goes to the bot- 
tom with a thousand struggling Chinamen, and every eye 
of Christendomis dry! War, sacred, glorious, civilizing, 

xod-sent war, makes everything and anything right! 


One serious disaster that will come from the war in the 
East will be the interruption or breaking up of mission 
work in both China and Japan. ‘The conversion of men 
to Christ has always been found to be nearly impossible 
in time of war. The angry passions aroused are incom- 
patible with the spirit required in one who yields him- 
self up to the guidance of the life and teachings of Jesus 
of Nazareth. The bitterness of feeling left behind after 
the war shall be over will make the work of the mission- 
aries much more difficult for many years to come. For 
the Gospel’s sake may the war be short. 


The United States authorities ought not to allow the 
makers of arms in this country to supply either the Chi 
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nese or the Japanese or both with the munitions of war. 
It is a clear violation of neutrality as that is now under- 
stood by the highest authorities on international law. It 
is well known that agents from those countries have been 
placing orders for arms in this country. Though this has 
been done with a pretence of secrecy, the secret is an 
open one. Even if it were not a violation of the obliga- 
tions of a neutral power, the government ought not to 
allow it for another and still better reason. Every ship 
load of arms which goes from our shores will prolong the 
war and occasion the loss of a greater number of lives. 
Every maker of arms who sells his wares to China and 
Japan at this time is a shedder of Chinese and Japanese 
blood. Let us keep our hands clean of the sin. 


The British Workman for the present month contains 
an illustrated article on ‘*The Abolition of War,” by 
Rey. J. P. Gladstone, prepared at the special request of 
the Editor. The immense sphere of influence which this 
journal has possessed for nearly half a century will, at a 
time like the present, cause an article appearing in its 
pages to render a unique service to the cause of peace. 
A special edition of the number containing the article has 
been printed for circulation among workingmen and 
several large employers of labor have taken copies for 
distribution. We quote one passage : 

‘“*The chief evil of war, as Dr. Channing has said, ‘is 
not that man is slain, but that he is slain, spoiled, 
crushed, by the cruelty, the injustice, the treachery, the 
murderous hand of man. The evil is moral evil; war is 
the concentration of all human crimes. Under its 
standard gather violence, rage, fraud, rapacity, perfidy, 
and lust. If it only slew man it would do little. It turns 
man into a beast of prey.’ He rightly adds that ‘a more 
fearful hell in any region of the universe, than a battle- 
field, cannot well be conceived. There the fiends hold 
their revels.” This is no exaggerated language, for a 
great admirer of General Skobeloff described him after 
battle, when rage was still in his face and the smoke and 
dust still on his person, as a demon rather than a man. 
The heart shudders to think of the storms of passion 
which rage over a field of battle where men mow each 
other down like grass.” 


The Young Men’s Association of the Amity Buptist 
Church of New York has passed the following resolu- 
tions, which condense a good deal of history and of good 
will into a small space : 

Wuereas, The greatest outcome of the Pan-American 
Congress was the agreement to substitute arbitration for 
militarism between American Nations, and 

Wuereas, This agreement was by the instructions of 
the Congress sent through the State Department of the 
United States government to the nations of the earth, 
with an invitation to them to join in this movement for 
world-wide peace through arbitration that even the prepa- 
ration for war might cease ; and 
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Wuereas, The Republic of Switzerland at once signi- 
fied its desire to join in this agreement, and on a later 
date the Parliament of Great Britain recorded the ad- 
hesion of that nation by unanimous vote ; and 

Wuereas, At a meeting of representatives of Liberty 
organizations of the world, held at Independence Hall, a 
flag to symbolize this movement was adopted, namely: 
the flag of any Nation in a border of white, signifying 
that the Nation adopts peaceful methods in place of mili- 
tarism for the settlement of national differences ; and 

Wuereas, In the carrying out of this great intention 
the Nations were requested by the Universal Peace Union 
to send their flag in the border of white to the World's 
Exhibition at Chicago; and 

Wuereas, The flags so sent were recognized by the 
United States National Commissioners with a diploma ; 
and 

Wuereas, Every great cause, in order that it may 
reach the largest success, must have a symbol around 
which it can organize, and the white-bordered flag most 
fittingly expresses the World’s desire to-day for peace, 
good-will and brotherhood ; and 

Wuereas, The co-operation of educational forces, as 
outlined by the International Universities Committee, 
lately organized at Paris, is all important; therefore, 

RESOLVED, That this Association and Assembly 
recommends that by the side of the National standard 
(the flag of the constitution) shall be unfurled the banner 
with even more far-reaching purpose, the white-bordered 
flag, and that the same shall be adopted by every school, 
college and university in our own land as their own spe- 
cial standard, to float together with our National banner 
at the celebrations of patriotic or Liberty events as a true 
object lesson, potent and expressive of Liberty and 
Peace. 

Resotvep, That we congratulate the present genera- 
tion as having produced the great memorial of the Co- 
lumbian year, the Columbian Liberty Bell, with its texts 
*¢ Glory to God,” ** Proclaim Liberty,” and ‘* Love one 
another,” which typifies and voices the same cause as the 
white-bordered flag. 

Resotvep, That a copy of these Resolutions be sent 
to the Columbian Bell Committee and the various Peace 
Societies of the world. 


The peace cause in France has lost an earnest and 
active worker and faithful friend by the death of Mr. 
Hippolyte Destrem. He was the founder of ‘*The League 
of Social Progress through Peace, Arbitration and Fed- 
eration,”’ and had been for some years before his death 
president of the ‘* Société de la Paix Perpétuelle par la 
Justice Internationale.’’ He was also a member of ** The 
International League of Peace and Liberty,’ and of the 
‘*French Society for International Arbitration.” 


In the House of Representatives action has been de- 
ferred on the bill providing for an arbitration treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain for a period 
of twenty-five years. It would seem that the delay por- 
tends no good for the measure, but there is still room for 
hope that it may be reported favorably in the autumn. 
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We are very much surprised to learn that the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives has made an 
unfavorable report on Dr. Everett’s bill providing for the 
naturalization of the Japanese. We have not seen the 
reasons which they have allowed to induce them to take 
this course, but they are not difficult to imagine. It is 
difficult to see what justifiable ground can be found for 
discrimination against people of any nation or of any 
color who wish to become citizens of the United States 
and who are capable of fulfilling the requisite conditions 
and willing to perform the duties of citizenship. We 
hope that Mr. Everett will continue to press, whenever 
occasion offers, the rights of the Japanese to the same 
privileges in the United States as are open to those com- 
ing from any other nation. 


The ‘* Arbitration Alliance of British Christians,” of 
which Dr. W. E. Darby, 47 New Broad Street, London, 
E. C., is Honorary Secretary, an outgrowth of the Ecclesi- 
astical Peace Conference movement originated by Dr. W. 
A.Campbell, Richmond Va., after long and careful consid- 
eration, has decided that the moment is opportune for 
securing an expression of opinion from the nation as to 
the duty of placing a check upon the continuous growth 
of armaments. The following is the text of the proposed 
National Memorial, which it is expected will be signed 
by representatives of every church, every labor union, 
and every municipality, as well as by all the most influ- 
ential men and women in England -— 

** The continuous and unchecked growth of European 
armaments has now reached a point which necessitates 
some concerted action to secure relief. The pressure of 
military and naval expenditure threatens States with 
bankruptcy, cripples the industries and impoverishes the 
homes of the people, and diverts to wasteful preparation 
for slaughter, funds that would otherwise be available for 
purposes of social amelioration and reform. 

‘¢ This ruinous rivalry in armaments is the inevitable, 
although deplorable, result of the absence of any inter- 
national understanding. It can only be arrested by an 
international agreement. 

‘*We would, therefore, respectfully but earnestly 
suggest, that communications should be opened with the 
European Powers, in order to ascertain whether it may 
not be possible, as a first step towards arresting the fur- 
ther growth of national armaments, and reducing burdens 
already almost intolerable, to secure a common and gen- 
eral agreement that, until the close of the century, no 
State will sanction any increase of its military and naval 
expenditure, beyond the maximum of the estimates of the 
present year.” 

It will be seen that the proposal is strictly limited to 
that which is practical and immediate. It is understood 
that the memorial is regarded with favor in the highest 
quarters, and that no step has been taken in this matter 
without due cousultation with those who are in a position 
to know how things stand in regard to European politics. 


The attention of the commissioners appointed by Presi- 
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dent Cleveland to investigate the Pullman Strike was 
especially called to the Massachusetts Arbitration law. 
Prof. Bemis, of Chicago University commended the law 
as one worthy to be adopted elsewhere in this country. 
An explanation of the provisions of this law and its work- 
ings since 1889, the year of its adoption, are given in a 
paper prepared by Charles H. Walcott, president of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Arbitration, and published 
in full in the report of the proceedings of the Chicago 
Peace Congress. 


How rapidly the scene changes. ‘Two months ago the 
newspapers were full of the Coxey Army movements. A 
little note in an inconspicuous place in the paper tell- 
ing of arrests from among those left near Washington or 
of free transportation furnished that they may return to 
their homes awake but little interest and is all that is now 
heard of the ** greatest piece of news” of that date. 
The Pullman strike so prominent one month ago is now 
left pretty much to itself with only an occasional note to 
inform the public of a commission determined to investi- 
gate both sides of the question to the very bottom; of 
workers turned into the streets and others being impor- 
ted to fill their places. The past month industrial interest 
has centered in the new picture of Fall River and New 
Bedford mill hands out for a month on a voluntary vaca- 
tion. They seem to have reason to resist a further 
reduction of wages, as the basis upon which they were 
paid assures only a moderate compensation. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


After more than two weeks of conference on the tariff 
bill, during which the two Houses of Congress insisted 
each that its own bill should be passed or nothing, on the 
13th ult. the House by a vote of 182 to 105 passed the 
Senate bill without change. The bill is a moderate pro- 
tection measure, and it is a great relief to the business 
men of the country to have the subject settled for the 
present. It is understood that the President, though 
strongly opposed to the Senate measure, will allow the 
bill to become law without signing it, this being in his 
judgment better than*to have nothing done at this session 
of Congress. The House, immediately after voting in 
favor of The Senate bill, passed separate bills putting 
coal, iron ore, barbed wire and sugar on the free list. 
The Senate is not expected to pass any of these bills, but 
they are to be buried in the finance committee. One 
knows not which way to draw his mouth on reading of the 
profound ways of these Washington legislators. 


On the 7th of August a letter from President Dole was 
received at the State Department at Washington announc- 
ing formally the creation of the new Republic of Hawaii. 
Secretary Gresham at once sent a reply recognizing the 
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new republic, which had already been informally recognized 
by Minister Willis. The envoys who had recently come 
from the former queen of Hawaii met with nothing at 
Washington to encourage them. The sympathies and 
best wishes of the people of the United States, almost 
universally, are with the new republic and its leaders. 
The best has doubtless been done that could have been 
in the islands, in view of all the difficult circumstances. 


The island of Sicily was visited by a violent earth- 
quake on the 8th of August, in which the province of 
Catania severely suffered. Some villages were entirely 
destroyed, and much damage was done in others. Many 
persons were killed and large numbers severely injured. 


Owing no doubt to the fact that something has been 
done to make known what may be expected in the way of 
Customs for at least a few months, the gold reserve has 
materially increased this month, and the general treasury 
balance stands at more than $7,000,000 above the figures 
at the close of July. 


A bill against lobbying was introduced into the Senate 
on the 8th of August by Senator Allen. A lobbyist is 
defined as one who habitually endeavors to secure legis- 


lation in Congress by influencing Members of Congress. . 


Upon conviction of lobbying in the District of Columbia, 
the penalties imposed are a fine of not less than $1000 
or more than $5000, or imprisonment in the jail of the 
District of Columbia for not less than one year or more 
than five. This is another step in the right direction. 


The Chinese treaty as drawn up by Secretary Gresham 
was ratified in the Senate on the 13th of August. This 
treaty provides that Chinese laborers be prohibited from 
coming to this country for a period of ten years except 
under certain conditions which are specified. Those hav- 
ing lawful wives and families or owning $1,000 worth of 
property may return after an absence not to exceed a 
year, or on application, if a sufficiently good reason is 
assigned, the right to return may be extended to two 
years. All laborers leaving the United States must give 
the collector in writing a full description of his family 
and property. The provisions of the treaty do not affect 
Chinese subjects other than laborers now privileged to 
come to the United States and to travel therein. The 
laborers are guranteed the right of passage through the 
country. The right of China to require like registration 
from all citizens of the United States residing in China 
is recognized, and the United States agrees to furnish the 
Chinese government annually a list of all her citizens who 
are residing in China. 


The tariff bill became a law on the 27th without re- 
ceiving the signature of the President. The Senate 
and House both adjourned at two o’clock on the 28th. 
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In the midst of tariff reform, strikes, and what 
not some people found time and thought to give to the 
celebration of the one hundredth Anniversary of the poet 
Bryant’s birthday. As the occasion was most fittingly 
observed in out-of-doors exercises the managers of the 
celebration which took place at Cummington, Mass., the 
poets birth place, very wisely arranged them for August 
16th instead of November 3d, the actual anniversary of 
his birth. 
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tion of public sentiment against war, has manifested itself 
in sermons and public lectures, in literary productions, 
through the press, in peace societies, international con- 
gresses and memorials to governments; the juridic, or 
that for the creation of legal remedies for war, has shown 
itself in an improved diplomacy, in the reform of inter- 
national law, in arbitration and in the effort now made for 
the establishing of permanent treaties of arbitration and 
@ permanent international tribunal. These two lines of 
movement, one of which is just as important as the other, 
have been interlaced at every stage and have grown 
strong together. This much of history was necessary 
that I might speak intelligibly of the arbitrations of this 
century. 

The first important case of arbitration in the present 
century was that in 1816 between the United States and 
Great Britain about the St. Croix river and the Lake 
boundaries. Since that time seventy-seven important 
international controversies, minor cases not considered, 
have been settled in this way, or an average of one a 
year for the whole period of seventy-seven years. There 
were two such settlements in each of the years 1839, 1864, 
1870, 1881, 1882 and 1884; three in 1863, 1867, 1874, 
1880, 1887, 1889 and 1890; four in 1879, 1884 and 1888, 
and five in 1871, the year in which the celebrated Ala- 
bama case was begun at Geneva. Six cases are now pend- 
ing, between Great Britain and France, between Portu- 
gal and Belgium, between France and Venezuela, between 
Russia and Afghanistan, between Bolivia and Chile, and 
between the Argentine Republic and Chile. The United 
States, which in this particular at any rate leads the world, 
has been a party to thirty-seven of these cases ; Great Brit- 
ain to tweuty-six; while ten of the cases, or about one- 
eighth of the whole number, have been between these 
two English-speaking nations alone. France has sub- 
mitted ten difficulties to arbitration, Spain seven, Portu- 
gal six, Germany four; Italy and Holiand three each; 
Denmark, Belgium, Russia, Greece and Turkey two each ; 
Switzerland one; Japan and Afghanistan three each ; 
Persia, China and Morocco two each; Liberia one. All 
of the South American republics except two, and two 
of the Central American States, have had arbitrations ; 
Bolivia, Paraguay and Ecuador one each; Venezuela 
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and Argentina two; Costa Rica and Nicaragua three ; 
Brazil, Columbia and Peru four; and Chile six. 

In order to gather the lesson taught by these cases, 
several particulars are to be noticed. 

Some of the nations mentioned as having only one or 
two have not had more, not because they were unwilling 
thus to submit their disputes, but because they had none 
to submit. Switzerland, the land of liberty, the neutral 
ground of the nations, the home of internationalism, whose 
statesmen have been called on more than those of any 
other country to act as arbitrators, gets, according to the 
foregoing list, the honor of submitting only one difficulty 
to arbitration. In her case, this is her greatest honor, 
that she has known how to behave herself in her relations 
to other countries in such a way that she has had no dif- 
ferences with them which a little patient and straightfor- 
ward diplomacy could not speedily adjust. She has re- 
cently asked [taly to join her in referring to arbitration a 
question which has arisen in connection with the commer- 
cial treaty existing between them, and the latter country, 
the violator of the treaty, his so far declined to d> 30. 
The same thing may be said, with somewhat less em- 
phasis, of a few other countries as of Switzerland. I wish 
it could be said of all. 

It is to be noticed, a'so, that along with these cases ad- . 
justed by arbitration must be placed a large number settled 
by diplomacy, many of which would formerly have pro- 
duced war. Many modern diplomats have been in the 
truest sense of the term peacemakers, and have not only 
prevented war, but the necessity even of arbitration. 

The nations which have taken part in the settlements 
cited cover a large part of the habitable portion of the 
glob», and include a considerable number of countries not 
usually thought to be much civilized. This also has 
its significance as showing the tendency of the time toward 
greater humanity through the leavening influence of Chris- 
tian principle. 

Tue cases cited cover nearly every sort of question with 
which nations have to deal in their relations to other na- 
tions: questions of boundary and violation of territory, 
found in at least twelve of the cases; of trespasses com- 
mitted and injuries received in time of war; of the mur- 
der of citizens of one country by those of another; of dis- 
puted sovereignty over islands ; questions of protectorates, 
of seizure of ships, of interference with commerce, of 
fisheries, etc. Some of the controversies have been the 
occasion of a diplomatic correspondence carried on for 
months and sometimes for years by some of the ablest 
statesmen of modern times. In some instances, after 
diplomacy had exhausted its wit and its resources, the 
cases have been dropped for a time only to be taken up 
again and finally referred to disinterested parties. Large 
sums of money have heen involved in a number of the dis- 
putes, no less than $22,000;000 having changed hands in 
the three cases between the United States and Great Brit- 
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ain in 1871. The sense of national dignity and honor has 
often been keenly touched in the earlier stages of the con- 
troversies, and the newspapers on both sides have not in- 
frequently tried to kindle the flame of war. 

All these difficulties, though of exactly the same kind 
as those which in former times resulted speedily in disas- 
trous and often long-continued wars, have, however, 
finally been settled with uo great delay, with a trifling 
outlay of money, and without the least injury to the self- 
respect or honor of any country involved. The decisions 
have, with one or two trifling exceptions, been accepted 
cheerfully and faithfully carried out, and not the shadow 
of a war-cloud has ever been produced by one of them. 
On the contrary, the result has nearly invariably been in- 
creased mutual respect and a greater willingness to co- 
operate in all practicable ways for the common good. 
Out of the Behring Sea settlement of last August has 
come the hearty co-operation of the two greatest nations 
on the face of the globe for the protection of seal life, and 
fleets of the two governments now float in that far-off sea 
as peacefully and harmoniously as if they belonged to the 
same power. 

For more than fifty years past the number of these dilfli- 
culties settled by arbitration has quite exceeded the whole 
number of international controversies which have led to 
war, and the rule of the past has become the exception of 
the present. But one war makes more fuss in the world 
and gets more notice in the newspapers than a hundred 
arbitrations. These arbitration settlements have taken 
place so noiselessly and with so little public excitement 
that the ordinary well-read citizen could not name more 
than three or four out of the whole seventy-seven, and the 
real triumphs of the principle are therefore only vaguely 
and imperfectly realized. But the facts are substantially 
what I have given you. They prove that arbitration as a 
method of settling international controversies has already 
won its case and justified itself at the bar of human rea- 
son, and that it has become, as Mr. David Dudley Field 
said in the last paper but one that he ever wrote, a recog- 
nized part of the public law of the civilized nations. No 
nation can hereafter go to war until it has first exhausted 
every possible means of bringing about a peaceful solu- 
tion of its trouble, without deeply degrading itself before 
the conscience of the world. 

What is to be the future of arbitration? There are still 
people not a few who, when you talk to them of it and 
urge its claims to universal adoption, smile with incredu- 
lity at your earnestness asif nothing had happened to jus- 
tify your enthusiasm and your faith. Poor souls! If 
they were inside the gate of heaven and saw the fruit of 
the tree of life hanging just within their grasp, they 
would think themselves still in a barren and fruitless world 
with no hope of anything better. I do not mean to say 
that we are yet inside the borders of the promised land of 
peace, but we have certainly gotten measurably out of the 
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wilderness. Dr. Talmage, who has heretofore been a 
thorough believer in the sword as a civilizer, said the 
other day in San Francisco, starting on his journey round 
the world, that ‘*there will never be another great war,”’ 
that ‘‘arbitration will take the place of the sword.” In 
a general way, if not literally, this prophetic statement 
may be taken as fairly portraying the probable and not 
very remote future of human society. The great tide of 
civilization which Christ has created is setting steadily in 
that direction, whatever retrograde movements there may 
be in particular places. It is apparent to everyone that 
there are still serious obstacles in the way of the univer- 
sal application of this mode of adjusting international dis- 
agreements. These obstacles ought not to exist. They 
will in the near future be removed, but they are still 
here. The painful thing which you may have noticed in 
the list of cases cited above is that none of them have 
been between certain of the great nations of Europe 
which have had the most need of them. They stand 
apart, each leaning upon its arms, each unwilling to ad- 
mit that the other may have some substantial ground of 
right on its side and that it itself may possibly be in the 
wrong. The old spirit of aggression and conquest is 
dead, or nearly so, but the bitterness of feeling left be- 
hind by the cruelties and humiliations of former times 
seems to render some of the nations incapable of letting 
by-gones be by-gones without another vengeful tilt at 
arms. But sooner or later, either after another great 
war or without one, these old grudges and hatreds will 
yield to the pressure which is being brought upon them 
from every side. The growing spirit of reasonableness 
and good will which has rendered arbitration so frequent 
in the near past will render it universal in the near future. 
This it seems to me is the only rational interpretation of 
the signs of the times. 

The peace movement, now so strong and widespread 
in nearly all civilized countries, both among the masses 
and in the national parliaments, is lately concentrating 
itself upon two things: the establishment of permanent 
treaties of arbitration after the model of the Pan-American 
treaty of 1890, and the organization of a permanent in- 
ternational tribunal of arbitration. The subject of a 
tribunal is claiming the serious attention of the Peace 
Congresses, of the Association for the Reform of Inter- 
national .Law, of the Interparliamentary Peace Union, 
and of eminent jurists and publicists, a large permanent 
Committee of whom has been appointed to promote the 
subject before Governments. Senator Sherman has 
already twice introduced into the United States Senate a 
bill providing for a Commission to bring the matter before 
the civilized Governments. Last month a joint resolution 
was introduced into both Houses of Congress requesting 
the President to negotiate a twenty-five years’ treaty of 
arbitration with Great Britain. Great Britain by a unani- 
mous vote of Parliament, the 16th of June last year, 
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signified her willingness to co-operate with our country 
in this direction, and when Senator Allison introduced 
his resolution into the Senate on the 20th of June just 
passed, a congratulatory telegram came to him from 
London saying that three hundred members of Parlia- 
ment had just signed a petition in favor of such a treaty 
between the two countries. There are those in this 
audience to-day who will live to see the proposed treaty 
signed and in force; who will, further, see the Pan- 
American treaty, which has not yet been acted on by the 
Governments whose representatives signed it at Washing- 
ton, taken up and ratified by every nation in the New 
World ; who will see similar treaties entered into by the 
United States and nations of the Old World; and I 
think it not unlikely that the youngest of those here may 
see a cordon of such treaties binding together England 
and France, France and Italy, Italy and Austria and pos- 
sibly France and Germany and Germany and Russia. 
The International tribunal will follow as a matter of 
course. All this looks like the work of centuries, but in 
our time the work of a century is crowded into a few 
years, and so it may be in this case. But if it takes 
centuries, arbitration and the humane spirit out of which 
it springs will by and by banish international war from 
the earth as it did private war at the close of the middle 
ages. 

Then the nations will enter upon a still higher civiliza- 
tion, for the arbitration stage is not the highest of which 
they are capable. There are multitudes of individuals 
who not only do not fight but who do not even arbitrate, 
because they have no controversies to arbitrate. They 
live together in harmony and mutual helpfulness and set- 
tle themselves ail differences that arise between them. 
So much has Christian principle done for individual men. 
Nations are not only capable of the same high and beau- 
tiful attainment, but are manifestly approaching it. 
When swords shall have been beaten into plowshares and 
spears into pruning hooks, and the nations shall no longer 
have in their hands any implements with which to fight, 
little use will then be found for arbitration. Diplomacy, 
which even now settles many international differences, 
will then be such a ministry of peace and good will that it 
will be able to resolve them all without any bitterness or 
threat of war. For the speedy coming of this happy 
time, every follower of Jesus Christ is bound, by his pro- 
fession and by the life of peace with God which he lives, 
both to labor and to pray. 


MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The lesson of the recont strikes is discussed in a 

symposium in the North American Review by Gen. N. A. 

Miles, Hon. Wade Hampton, Mr. H. P. Robinson, editor 

of the ** Railway Age,” and Mr. Samuel A. Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor. 
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General Miles says that the feeling between laboring 
men and capitalists is far from satisfactory. Employers 
have too little consideration and sympathy for the condi- 
tion of their employees, who in turn have a feeling of 
hostility and prejudice often amounting to actual hatred 
of their employers. Notwithstanding the depressed 
condition of the times and the fact, that many railroads 
as well as other sorts of business are not paying their 
way, large numbers of men, misled by their leaders, 
have struck for larger wages. The business of the coun- 
try has been greatly deranged, almost completely para- 
lyzed. Asa result of the strike and boycott Chicago was 
for a time in the control of a band of lawless rioters. 
Ten thousand of these moved nearly three miles through 
a part of the city crying, ‘* To hell with the Government.” 
There was nothing to do at the time but to suppress this 
mob by the strong arm of the law. 

reneral Miles has great confidence that the mass of 
our citizens everywhere will prove loyal to the govern- 
ment and will uphold its Jaws. He shows a keen appre- 
ciation of the difficulties of the situation and suggests 
as remedies that more of our people get out of the cities 
into the country, that the importation of the vast hordes 
of cheap and degraded labor should be stopped, that our 
arid lands should be irrigated and redeemed and that we 
should give more attention to commerce and transpor- 
tation.” 

Commissioner Hampton says that the vested rights of 
our citizens must be protected from mob law. The 
laborer has a perfect right to quit work when he thinks 
his labor not properly remunerated, but he has not the 
semblance of a right to prevent another from taking his 
place. The instigators of the recent strike have been 
guilty of a grave misdemeanor. Much forbearance 
should be exercised toward the ignorant who have been 
led astray. Many of the mobs were composed wholly of 
fo.eigners who can not speak our language. The unre- 
stricted influx of people ignorant of our system of govern- 
ment must be stopped. Honest immigrants who link 
their destiny to ours may freely come. There can be no 
palliation for outrages such as were committed in Chicago. 
No vested right of any citizen would be safe, if such 
outrages should go unpunished. Mr. Hampton upholds 
State’s rights, but thinks the President did not in the 
least overstep the limits of his authority. Every humane 
man must feel profound sympathy for all honest toilers, 
but no earthly power van change the immutable law by 
which the gifts of fortune are unequally distributed. The 
railroad authorities should deal gently with employees 
who confess their wrong and ask for reinstatement. 

Mr. Robinson is of opinion that the clouds of this 
trouble had been gathering for years, that a general indus- 
trial rebellion was contemplated in which labor organiza- 
tions were to get control of all departments of the gov- 
ernment. The only reason the attempt was not made 
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sooner was that there was not sufficient organization, only 
one-fourth of the railway forces being ‘ organized.” 
The American Railway Union sought to organize the 
other three-fourths and then swallow up the others. So 
along other lines there were Unions, Councils, Federa- 
tions. The demonstration at Chicago was a demonstration, 
fundamentally, of all organized labor against all classes 
of capitalists. The first thing which really gave the pub- 
lic alarm was the open defiance of Federal authority. 
The work of federation of labor organizations is not yet 
completed. The plans of campaign will not be aban- 
doned because one ill-advised effort has failed. Force 
will be used if finally necessary. The Republic is not 
yet in its dotage and will know how to meet the rebellion 
when it comes. The malady is a deep-seated cancerous 
growth. Its existence is a menace to the nation. 

Mr. Gompers devotes his article mostly to Mr. Pullman 
and his treatment of his employees, and justifies the 
action of the American Railway Union as ‘‘ expressing 
the inarticulate protest of the masses against the wrongs 
inflicted on any of their brothers, and their yearning for 
justice to all mankind.” 


FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 

** Japan Declares War,’ ‘ China and Japan at Swords’ 
Points,’ ‘ A Chinese Man-of-War Sunk.’ These are the 
head-lines we read in the daily papers, and we suppose 
that Japan may now be fairly said to have joined the ¢ civil- 
ized’ nations of the earth. She has been buying war 
vessels and drilling her army for a number of years, after 
the example of the great European powers, and the natu- 
ral result is this war with China, which apparently has no 
real object, and can be of no value to any one, but will 
nevertheless mean the loss of thousands if not hundreds 
of thousands of human lives. Eight hundred innocent 
human beings were drowned at one time last week by the 
sinking of a Chinese transport, and a Chinese line of 
battle ship, built in England on the latest and most ap- 
proved models, was sunk by a little torpedo boat at the 
first attempt, carrying down with her her entire crew and 
a large force of marines. To an unprejudiced observer 
it seems as if ‘ civilized warfare’ were about as barbar- 
ous as the most heathenish of their former customs. 

‘*The nations of the world are watching the strife with 
keen attention. The naval struggle is especially inter- 
esting because there has been much dispute among the 
naval authorities as to the probable outcome of the first 
actual contest between the improved weapons of maritime 
warfare, opinions varying not only as to the duration and 
fatality of such a contest, but as to the superiority of the 
naval giant of heavy burden and armament over small 
but quick-moving vessels armed with torpedoes. So the 
great powers are delighted at this chance to observe at 
the expense of other nations. 

**On the other hand, the missionaries who are laboring 
in China will feel the effects of the war most keenly. 
Their work will be broken up for the time and their lives 
and property endangered, while the results of the war 
may be such as to paralyze all missionary work for sev- 
eral years. It is time that the term ‘ civilized warfare’ 
was laid away. There is no civilized warfare. War is 
barbarism.” 
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LE SIGNAL (PARIS). 


Mr. Gustave Lebon in his remarkable work, ‘*The 
Character of Peoples and the Unlikeness of their Mental 
Natures,” attributes to war the progress of civilization 
and makes the fine arts its principal characteristic. 

In the first place, we ought to come to an agreement 
as to what civilization is and the signs by which it may 
be known. 

We are obliged to allow that civilization, in the true 
sense of the word, has to do with the development of the 
fine arts only relatively. For if we study carefully cer- 
tain peoples of antiquity who were eminent in this direc- 
tion and who are constantly referred to, we find with 
astonishment and almost with horror that they were little 
else than Dahomians perfected, and that Rome as well 
as Abomey had its ‘extraordinary customs.” Other 
peoples nearer like us have, in spite of the arts, shown 
little but a civilization of false alloy. 

Certain signs, then, do not properly represent or charac- 
terize certain things. If art is resplendent at the capitol, 
the statue of the dying gladiator gives me sufficient in- 
formation as to the value of that civilization so much 
vaunted. 

Civilization is a moral condition and not a flourishing 
of the arts. Its true producer is not war, but the notion 
of justice and right, and respect for the inviolability of 
human life. Then, we must add the marvellous factors 
of modern discoveries, factors long kept back and which 
have finally appeared in spite of war. With what op- 
pressiveness has war not weighed down during a long 
course of centuries on the fruitful germs of progress ! 

Whoever says civilization says peace, for it is in peace 
alone that progress goes on. Unless you consider as 
progress theft with a high hand and the acquisition of 
bloody spoils, I do not see very well what good has come 
out of the abominable scourge called war. For its charac- 
ter is offence which per force provokes defence. From 
that source comes the history of the world and, frankly, 
it is not a beautiful history. 

Those then who are laboring for the coming of peace 
between different races or, if you please, peoples of 
humanity, are not as utopian and dreamy as Mr. Lebon 
supposes. If the thousandth part of the efforts which are 
made to embroil men, to divide them and to bring them 
into conflict with each other, were employed in dissipating 
their prejudices, in bringing them together and in estab- 
lishing in their minds, in spite of the mental differences of 
their character, the notion of justice and of right and a 
knowledge of the value of human life, we should soon see 
a humanity quite different from that which we now know, 
a civilization exhibiting the beautiful, not in painting, 
but in reality, and giving to man a sum of happiness con- 
tinually so much the greater as it should throw off more 
and more of the lamentable errors and deadly traditions 
of the past.—Manuel Vasseur. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


“It is planned as the climax of its mission around the 
world that the Columbian Liberty and Peace Bell, in 
which so much interest was taken last year, shall reach 
the Holy Land, and that on Christmas eve of 1900, just 
before the opening of the twentieth century, it shall stand 
on the spot where on the first Christmas was heard the 
angels’ song whose words the bell bears on its surface. 
It is proposed that all telegraph companies shall close 


their business ten minutes before the appointed hour, and 
that Bethlehem shall be connected with every telegraph 
office, and with every church that so arranges, and that 
thus there shall be repeated around the globe the sound 
of the bell whose first strokes ushered in the Parliament 
of Religions, and whose ringing in Judea may symbolize 
‘the parliament of man, the federation of the world.’ 
The echoes in our own country of what has been called 
the greatest strike in history, the menacing thunder cloud 
of war that ever hovers over Europe, and the tidings 
from other lands remind us that the reign of Peace is by 
no means yet complete. But the growing yearning for 
it, of which this project is a sign, prompts the hope and 
the prayer that during the remaining years of the century 
the influences that started from Bethlehem and that have 
been drawing the nations closer together may be so pow- 
erful that the Christmas chimes of 1900 may indeed, 

‘Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace.’ ” 


KNICKERBOCKER (ALBANY, N. Y.). 


Arbitration has largely superseded the strike in 
Zurope. It ought to be universally adopted in America, 
where it is likely to be more necessary than in the old 
world on account of its still unsettled state from immi- 
gration and other causes, and many conflicting interests 
incidental to such a condition. Arbitration is entirely in 
harmony with the time honored policy of settling contro- 
versies between man and man in the courts. There is no 
more surrender of private rights in submitting a case be- 
fore a board of arbitration than in presenting it by coun- 
sel before a judicial tribunal. England has set us a not- 
able example recently in this matter. The great coal 
strike was deemed by an enlightened government, headed 
by Mr. Gladstone, to be worthy of careful and sympa- 
thetic consideration. Lord Rosebery, then minister of 
foreign affairs for Great Britain, turned aside from ques- 
tions of international diplomacy to deal personally with 
this important home issue. The present premier did not 
think it beneath his dignity to sit in arbitration between 
the aggrieved coal miners and their employers. Their 
private interests, or even their prejudices were not 
ranked higher than the common good. ‘The people of the 
United States have a right, and it is their highest and 
most urgent duty to demand that differences between 
capital and labor shall no longer attempt to be settled by 
violent means, to the peril of the peace and even the civ- 
ilization of the country. No man, no body of men can 
stand against the great popular demand for a decent, 
reasonable and just way out of the disheartening troubles 
that prevail in the West. Arbitration means not only the 
end of the widespread disorders which have proved so 
destructive to multitudinous interests but the prevention 
of industrial strife in the future. Arbitration means 
peace with honor to all parties. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘* The House of Representatives has postponed action 
for the present on the joint resolution to arbitrate all dif- 
ferences between Great Britain and the United States for 
the next twenty-five years. We do not like this at all, 
and least of all do we like the reason for it. The reason 
given is that it is very likely that the Nicaragua Canal 
may be built under the auspices of the United States, and 
that complications may arise between the United States 
and England growing out of different interpretations 
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given to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and that we had bet- 
ter not put ourselves in position where a decision against 
us might make it impossible to build the Canal. But if 
we have the right of it, why should we fear to refer to 
arbitration? And if we have not the right of it, why 
should we wish to insist upon the wrong? If the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty is in the way there are other methods 
of getting rid of that treaty. ‘Treaties are made to be 
respected, not to be ignored. We have seen the state- 
ment in the press that we do not wish to bind ourselves 
to arbitration seeing that we are the strongest power on 
the globe. We are not quite sure about the latter point ; 
but if it were true it would rather be all the more reason 
why we should submit to arbitration. Noblesse oblige.’’ 


The following paragraph from the Independent states 
with admirable clearness and conciseness the meaning 
and value of arbitration : 


‘Arbitration is the act by which two parties in dis- 
pute agree to refer the matter upon which they cannot 
agree to a third party for Ccecision. In the very nature 
of it, it is voluntary and friendly. Ifone party declines, 
there can be no arbitration. Both must agree to refer and 
to abide by the decision. If one or the other is com- 
pelled by law to refer, it is not arbitration but something 
else. The term compulsory arbitration is contradictory. 
Some years ago a court of arbitration was established in 
this city, and an ex-judge of the Supreme Court was the 
arbitrator. Certain cases which could have been carried 
into the regular courts were referred to this arbitrator 
for decision, but the reference was not compulsory 
Neither party could be coerced, but if both agreed, they 
could submit their case with the understanding that the 
decision should stand as though it were the judgment of 
a law court. Arbitration finds its true scope in such dis- 
putes as those concerning the Alabama claims and the 
Behring Sea matter, between the United States and Eng- 
land. The two countries could not agree, and they con- 
sented to refer the question in dispute to arbitration. 
They did so, and loyally observed the terms of the deci- 
sions. If the Pullman Company, as car-builders, had 
agreed with their employees to submit their differences to 
arbitration, it would have been a free, voluntary and gen- 
erous act. To compel the company to do so would have 
been an invasion of their private rights, and the whole 
proceeding would have been not a friendly but a hostile 
one. Arbitration is of no more value than an ordinary 
court process if its friendly intent be lacking.” 


BOARD OF CONCILIATION. 


We have stated more than once that it might as well 
be accepted as a primary and final truth that a board of 
arbitration between employers and employed is something 
that can never be made successful. You cannot compel 
a capitalist to continue to employ labor when he does not 
want to, when he believes that his business cannot be con- 
ducted without a loss. You cannot compel laborers to 
work against their will for any wages that a board of 
arbitration may dictate. A board of arbitration makes 
decisions which must be carried out, to which both par- 
ties must yield ; and any permanent board of this sort is 
a foredoomed failure. A law of that sort passed by any 
State, Legislature, or by Congress, would not only be, as 
ex-Senator Edmunds has lately said, decided to be 
unconstitutional by the courts, but would be scouted by 
both parties, for both parties want their liberty. The 
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labor unions have again and again refused to endorse any 
such board. They have too much good sense. 

But what cannot be done by compulsion can be done 
often by good-will. It was not a board of arbitration 
but a ** Conciliation board,” proposed and secured by the 
intervention of Lord Rosebery, which has just had such 
a grand success in bringing to an end the great coal strike 
in England. This “Coal Conciliation Board” consisted 
of fourteen representatives of the coal-mine proprietors 
and fourteen representatives of the workingmen, and the 
agreement to which they came was accepted by both par- 
ties. They recommended that wages be reduced ten per 
cent. and not be reduced any further for two years, 
although they may be advanced. Certain other agree- 
ments were made in reference to possible limits of change, 
which it is not necessary for us to consider on this side of 
the Atlantic, what is important for us is that an agree- 
ment was reached which was satisfactory to both sides, 
done by what may be called a council of conciliation, 
and not a board of arbitration. 

A council is something that gives advice. It has no 
authority, we on this side of the water are familiar with 
that term in ecclesiastical matters. Churches may be in 
difficulty. They call a council. That council is utterly 
without authority. It can command nothing, but it is 
composed of representatives selected by both sides in the 
controversy, representatives in whose good sense and 
good-will both parties have confidence. ‘The two parties 
do not agree beforehand to submit to their decision, but 
it is a moral certainty that they will. 

They like to retain their liberty, however, of dissenting 
and rejecting the advice. In some such way it would 
seem as if the differences between capital and labor 
might be settled. We want to come with no club held 
over capital; we want to come with no whip held over 
labor. If there be a difference it is to the credit of both 
parties that they are willing to take advice, to show con- 
fidence in the strength of their cause, it is much less 
expensive than a long strike. A Council of Conciliation 
is a triumph of moderation and wisdom. It beggars no 
homes, it burns no freight cars, it leaves no ill-will. It 
is humane and Christian. Give us more Councils of 
Conciliation. 

LES ETATS-UNIS D’EUROPE. 
HUMAN LIFE. 


‘‘The horrible crime of which M. Sadi Carnot, Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, was the victim, compels us 
to raise anew, with all the energy of which we are capable, 
the cry which we earnestly uttered after the criminal at- 
tempt of Auguste Vaillant: ‘ Human life is inviolable ; 
let us all teach this to the whole of humanity. Let us all 
respect life, and let the law, let the nations themselves 
give an example of this respect to individuals.’ 

‘‘The personality of the victim and the nationality of the 
assassin prove that the duty to which we are called by the 
lamentable events of the present time is common to all 
peoples. Society is threatened by individual anarchy and 
by international anarchy. It is its right and its duty to 
defend itself. With its right of defence stops also its 
right to punish. 

‘*It is by respecting the life and the autonomy of the hu- 
man personality, by abolishing the death penalty and by 
suppressing war that humanity will at last overcome all 
the criminal anarchies which have developed in its midst.” 
—E. Arnaud. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTIcLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘“‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace, 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members, 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIIL. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. ‘The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shal! hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board ot Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tae Socta, anp Morar Aspects or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20th, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. No 
fairer and more thorough treatment of these aspects 
of the subject has recently appeared. Price, post- 
paid, 10 cents. 


Success or ArpirraTion.—8 pages. 75 cases cited. 
Just issued by the Amertcan Peace Society. 2 cts. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 


War Unnecessary anp Uncuristian. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 


Dymonp’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. 


Wuirte City sy tHe Intanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago 
Peace Congress. Illustrated. A poem of great 
strength and beauty. Admirably appropriate for 
supplementary reading by classes in Literature. 
10 cents acopy. $1.00 per dozen. 


PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


Minirary Dritt ix By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 
Bopy. Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 


Tue War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER: IN THE LiGut oF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. ‘The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 


HistoricaL OF THE Mopvern Peace MoveMENT. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 


Tue Boys’ Brigape: Irs CHaracrer AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 


Topics ror Essays AND Discussions IN SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DesaTine Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 


Report or THE CuicaGo Peace Concress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 


Tue Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 


Our Free Institutions For THe Promorion oF 


Brvutavity AND BurGiary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 


Tue Dress Parape at West Pornt.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 
postage. 


Overt Curistians TO EnGaGE in War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 
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COLOONG TEA 


WOOD’S “May Queen” TEA 


— IS THE— 


QUEEN OF ALL TEAS. 


The choicest of the new season, garden grown, 


FORMOSA TEA. 
It fully meets the requirements of those desiring a 
strictly fine Tea of high grade. 


Sold only in packages bearing our copyrighted brand 
which is a guarantee of its uniform fine quality. 


Formosa, English Breakfast, Ceylon and 
dapan varieties as desired 


Packed in Fancy Half-pound Caddies, 


If your dealer does not supply it, write direct. 


Importers and Dealers 
TEAS and COFFEES. 


213 and 215 State Street, - Boston 


The Provident Life & Trust Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues LIFE, ENDOWMENT and TERM Policies, which may be 
made payable to the beneficiaries in 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30 annual 
Instalments; also Partnership and Joint Policies, with liberal 
features. 

Its TERM Policies are at very low rates of premium, participate 


in surplus annually after second year, are renewable without med- 
ical examinstion, and are convertible into any other form at any 
time without loss and without re-examination. 

In everything which contributes to the Securiry and CuHEeap- 
NneEss of Life Insurance this company stands unrivalled. 

For information as to rates and plans apply to 
Cc. D. HAMMER, Gen’! Agent, 119 Devonshire St., Boston. 

R. P. Girrorp, Agent, 49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 

S. C. Tozzer, Agent, 343 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 

W. A. BAILEY, Agent, 518 Main St., Worcester, Mass, 


DOWN YOUR ARMS.” 
(DIE WAFFEN NIEDER.) 


The Autobiography of Martha Von Tilling. 
Sutrner. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. 
the Authoress. New Edition, cloth, 445 pages, 75 cts. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO., Lonoon ano New York. 


This is a translation, with the sanction and co-operation of the author- 
ess, of a romance which has obtained a great success on the Continent 
under the name of “Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s object in 
this story is to awake the attention of all thinking persons to the evils of 
the present condition of the Continent of Europe, and to the possibility of 
finding a remedy for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration tribu- 
nals and mutual disarmament. 

“ This remarkable work is producing a great effect upon the Continent 
of Europe. {thas already had a wonderful run, and has been translated 
into almost every European language. . . . No more truthful picture 
of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted—it is equal to some of 
those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the appalling photo- 
graphic accuracy of Zola’s ‘Débacle” . . . It may safely be said that 
there is not a dull page in the book.”—Christian World. 

“It is a book of intense realistic power, 80 much so as to explain the 
debates that have been held over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. 
. . . It is as vivid in its realism as Verestchagin’s paintings.”—Jnde- 
pendent, New York. 

“It is a strong story and presents the question of disarmament in 


Europe in its most alluring, as well as its most commanding phrases.” 
—Critic, New York. 


For sale also by The American Peace Society. 


By Bertna VON 
Revised by 


THE 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Business Offices : 


110 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 
211-218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


(=F Send for Agency Manual. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO.,, 


45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 

Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 
by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the latest and most 
approved inventions, and our variety of Plain and Ornamental 
Type is unsurpassed. 
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